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wh, 


re blown 


It shows my 


earliest childhood’s path, 


‘s spring-Lowers surrounded ; 


O'er wh.ch L passed with step so light 


1 felt no thorn, although there might 


Been many where L bounded. 


me next a varied scene, 





Jizht and shade 
The light ef ho; 
ar minles 


were blended ; 


ves—the shade of fears-- 





strangely with the 


years, 
Ere youth’s fond dreant was ended— 


And hush !—methinks I hear 


In kindly sorrow chi 


a voice, 
NES 

ding 

The follies of my erring youth, 

And with mat 


rnal love and truth, 


To virtue ever guiding. 
fee mothoar =} hear ¢t} ‘ 

My mother!—still I hear that tone— 
I see thy hand extended ;— 

Oh, may its meine 


wry ever keep 
My wandering footsts ps from the steep, 


To which they oft have tended. 


Then comes a change—a darker scene :— 
Life's sun was early clouded; 

The cherished dreams of early years 

Are lost in misty doubts and fi 





And earth in gloom is shrouded. 
] heard the hissing of the crowd, 

Their low-bred malice breathing ; 
1 scorned to feel, yet owned the smart 
Of bitter envy’s poison dart 

By many a silent writhing. 


Why trace a path like that I trod, 
Scorned by the world—and scorning ;— 
1 knew no frie ‘nd—no hope—no love— 
Nor trust that in a world above 
This night would know a morning. 
Ture, fancy, turn, from such a scene ;— 
My brain with thought is whirling! 
Lo! in the distance beams a light, 


‘a — And there a banner w: wing bright 

, In be auty is unfurling. 

wily 

‘ A cheering word is written there, 

am In living letters burning— 

te "Tis Horr '—and still it waves above 

“ That home to which with heavenly love, 
ni oe Weary soul is turning. 

N Sewater, Mass. 


ve dream. 
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Connecticut, alone the same amid continual chance, 


8 uuprulied s 








bears upon ii surface, no record of tie past, 
| be It still sweeps onward In its beautitul pata as cain 
; when its broad and fertile meadows were untrodden 
r y fn, , rf . het \« , "7 } to al 7 « , 

. tue foot of the wiute man, and its rocky and pre- 
nit Tits oss ix | oe orant 
Ciplous Cis CH#UZul NO Echoes save Ule Wha scream 
of the mountain cagle, or the \ is Whoop of tie 


Ol tie roresi. 


red hunter 


' } | ; 1+} a ee ae lead 
; Ali who nae traced the windines of this pleasant 


‘ streain, and i have lil heir he arts one suardg of love tor 


41 


} : a 14 F . 
ithe remantic and picturesquc——iie WUG Puablasics Of 


nature—-have feuste their full content on ihe vari- 





|: ed scenes of bi its whole course, 


auty Which, through 





are continually spreading out beicre them. One of 
these which may have be ‘en rem | for its surpas- 
sing grandeur and sublimity, a presented on a passage 
up the river, where tie tow: ring hills, apparently di- 
vided by a rude convulsion of nature, seem like viant 

| » to embrace each other, and check 
the eam of silver, Which, ying 

isses peacefully and undisturbed be- 

tween them. After passing through Us chasm, ‘the 


| 
\i 
| 
| 


town, Witi tis Wulte Mansions 


beautif 


ul city of Middic 


and towering steeples, bursts upon the view, and 


quictu are sxchind the eternal battle- 


sed. Jiere, in 1675, 


seems resting in ¢ 


ments which you have just pas: 
atiering cotta 


'was to be seen only a few sc s, the 





vardy 
in the rout 


‘homes of that brave and ! race, Wiio had strayed 


| into this wilderness, and i ‘ine of agricultural 

| pursuits, dreamed not of the changes which a century 

| and a half would make in the as pect of thing 

‘| them. 

|, It was on a cold, but clear and pleasant evening in 
December of the year before mentioned, and the 


younger portion of the inhabitants were assembling at 


|| one of these mansions of contentment, to participate 
' 
| 


in that most joyous of merry-makings, a wedding. 
| ° . ce 

moonlight, though surpassed by the radiance of the 
| joy -lit eyes within doors, and the laughing groups 
which were to be seen wending their way toward the 
house, betokened a rich display of this 
were there, 


| happy hearts, 


for not one among them | 





' one, a heart broken and miserable man, the other, | 
virtually dead to them, her name associated only with | 


1? 


rs around 


|The snow-clad earth was sparkling brightly in the | 


richest of 
| nature's s jewelry. Smiling faces, the true index of | 


had imagined those happy beings in whose union they 
y | 
“had assembled to rejoice, were so soon to become, the | 


confid » On one, In wl yroud and generou 
pirit, enou of aud apathy was mingled, 
to enai dyin ) i { va i the olier- 
ine, and to ret i \ i i ( © youthful 
} rt Y uu i i i ( yout ri 
Wa but i teen, Wien ) ( } niorhntes 
to Martha Wa , 1 ht the 4 ity which 
they had so | 1 in pers] * seemed 
about to be fully r { 

"There is, li a as \ hat on witne 
sed, anit 1 1 tail OF ¢ ne itsell, 
in deep and mysterious operations on every contem- 
7 4 . ' J 
pralive nhl 2 2 e times looked on such a 

( » VUL NC \ 1OU ili i CT “sense ¢ f 
iis deep and momentous napertanee. | have then 
felt my thoughts shut out from all around me-—forget- 
ful of self) and resting on th yings of the pair 
who, then and there 1 { destinies, set out 
together, on the uncertain and wearying windings of 
the path of life. It has cfien been-to me, like a 
pleasant yet changeful vision. An angel-presence 


} or t * } sh . - ; ‘ hd 
ied near them, lifiine the veil which curtained up 
: 1 
tuturity—aeep 

a i 


and sweet tones of harmony, like the 


music heard in dreams, come swelling out and floated 


around them—and the delicate finger of marked 


ath, brig] 


ae a4 4 
ragiance Wiil€ih Was 


lone 
L1O/ 


out for them a] 





ned and beautilied by the 


unfadine shining from the altar 


sometimes 
lifted the 


> —_—_ Se ae ae - 5 fle es  — 
of affection. Bu itis not always sO, ior 


the withered hand of Disappointment has 





veil—strains of discord grated upon my ear—and a 
dim, cold fing. r ponies to a futurity shadowed by 
misfortune and calamity—oecasionally illumined by a 


transient and meteor-like glow of passion, whose un- 


holy fire had usurped the place of the continuing light 


of love—then sinking into impenetrable darkness and 
obscurity. 

I have scen a maiden in whom was centered a 
that is necessary to render life pleasant and rash 
ble, promising with all the devotion of which her 
heart was capable, to ‘love and to cherish’ one whom 
I knew to be unworthy, and incapable of appreciating 
the sacrifice—laying the holiest offering 
of affection upon a polluted shrine—polluted by its 
own deep sinfulness ;—and while I thought on the 
withering heaviness which she was taking upon her 
blooming and buoyant spirit, tears of anguish gushed 
from the warm fountain of my heart. My spirit tasted 
|, not the joyousness which was around ine, and my im- 


value of the s 
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agination likened them, the one to a wild and head- || 
long torrent, foaming madly over the obstructions 








the other, a smoothly gliding stream, beautifying and | 


improving all within its influence ; here, without look- 
ing backward on the course of the stronger current, 
or as if confident in its own influence to render its 
future flowings calm and beautiful as its own, uniting || 
with it, and struggling on through the rapids of ad- 
versity, its own course hastened to that ocean of 
eternity which alone can restore its wonted peace and 
serenity. 
Again, I have seen two standing forth with a full 
_and rich confidence in each other, and that confidence 
not misplaced or unworthily bestowed—their hearts, 
whose impulses I could read in their speaking eyes, 
beating high with anticipations of felicity which can 
originate and be sustained only by the continued flow- 
ings of that deep and unchanging affection which was 
springing from the exhaustless fountain there enshri- 
ned. But with feelings how different—there, the 
future was full of impending sorrow—here, illumined | 
by the radiance of Hope, whose whisperings even now 
seemed almost realised. Sordid interest, nor selfish- 





| 


ness, nor worldly vanity, intruded on their thoughts, 


each with the other satisfied. 
And such were the feelings of George Montague 
and Martha Walton. They had known each other, 





of the minister of the Most High they gave them- | 
selves to each other, they were not in heart more} 
closely united, than they had long before been. How || 
could those who witnessed the ceremony, fail of dis- || 
covering in their future life, continuing happiness, | 
which, while they did not separate them, the adverse 
chances of the world could never mar. 

The amusements which were introduced, and the 
attending circumstances need not be described. It 
was almost the ‘noon of night,’ when the joyous 
group Which had been assembled at the mansion of 





+? 


the bride’s father, had dwindled to ten or twelve | 


who yet lingered, as if unsatisfied with the pleas- 


ures of which they had already bountifully partaken. | 


Among the guests, was a married sister of the bride, | 
who, with her husband, was among the last to take 
leave. The few that remained, were busily engaged 
in searching for lost cloaks and bonnets, while George 
and Martha had gone out with them, to the front gate, 
from the house. 


some two or three rods As they were 


returning, and when sag had repassed about half the | 


distance, a tall form strode from the shadow of the 
building, and ere ie were aware, was in the path, 
and directly in front of them. Unsuspicious, and 
dreaming not of besetting danger, their eyes first 
caught the ornaments of an Indian chief, which were 
glistening in the clear moonlight. Overpowering fear 
— the place of their excess of happiness, and the 
rembiit.g girl, speechless and strengthless, clung con- 
a ely to the armof her equallyafirighted companion. 
‘ Will the fairest of the pale-faces be the slave of 
one of her own people ? demanded the Indian, with 
a tone and emphasis frightful and threatening. 
Neither of them could speak, and they clung yet 


closer to each other as if for relief from their spirit-| 


agony. 

The Indian hesitated a moment. ‘ Thine eyes are 
brighter than the night stars,’ said he, at the same 
time laying his hand upon her shoulder ; ‘thy heart 
may yet love the forest-music, and the home of the 
Indian. The wigwam of Oniska shall be thy dwel- 
ling—the white maiden shall be the Indian’s Bride !’ 

She would have sunk to the earth, as the fearful 
annunciation was given, but the strong arm of the 
Chief was around her waist, with a firm and nervous 


almost from infancy, and now, though in the presence | 


grasp, and before she had awakened from her trance | 


| of horror, his springing feet had borne her far away. 


Owing to the bustle and confusion which was 
reigning within, some minutes had elapsed before the | 
absence of the newly married pair was noticed, and | 


|| it was a considerable time after, that it became re-| 


'markable. This gave the swift-footed Indian ample 


‘time to escape far enough to defy immediate pursuit, 

‘and one of his cunning associates, for he was not. 
alone in this enterprize, destroyed his tracks in the | 
snow, as far as the road, by carefully walking back- 
ward in the same foot-prints. They followed the | 
course of the road along the bank of the river, a| 
short distance to the northward, then crossing upon | 
the ice, struck away towards the rising sun, through | 
the interminable wilderness. 

When the party in the house started in search | 
of the missing ones, George was found, a few steps 
from the house, inanimate as the frozen earth on | 
which he was lying. He was not deficient in that 
| prominent characteristic of the early settlers of New- 
England, true courage. At another time, he could || 
have faced any danger or even death in its most hor- || | 
‘rid form, in defence of her who had thus been taken || 
from his protection. But the sudden and dreadful 
nature of this collision with one of the red men, in 





‘contrast with the high wrought joyousness of his feel- | 


|ings, had completely overpowered him, and when the 
determination of the Indian had been so laconically 
ij yet firmly spoken, and he saw uplifted over her head, 
|| the bright tomahawk of the chief, ready to fall if but 
| one sound was uttered, his strong arm dropped nerve- 
iless at his side, and his soul sunk with his body, 
passionless to the earth. 

They raised him up, and conveyed him to the 


| 











all that day anxiously pursued the search, retired gy 
night to their homes, heartless and w eary. 

Since the discomfiture and almost total extermina. 
tion of the Pequot tribe, in 1637, peace had reigned 
uninterrupted over the white settlements, til] Within 
a few months, sundry robberies had been committed, 


and there now seemed a determination on the part of 


the Indians to disinter the hatchet, or to provoke their 
neighbors to such a measure. ‘True, on complaint, 
liberal concessions had been made, and many a good. 
ly tract of fertile land had been given in exchange for 
a few murdered or stolen cattle; but these aggres. 
sions had of late become alarmingly frequent, and of 
a character, not thus easily to be atoned for. 

The depredations of the Mount Hope Indians, yy, 
der the renowned Metacom, had been numerous and 
aggravated, and his meditated plan for a combinatiog 
of the several tribes and the extermination of the 
whites, which had long before been whispered, was 
now fully confirmed, and the several colonies of Noy. 
England, were at this time, preparing for a union of 
their forces against the common foe. The event 
which is made the theme of this narrative, from its 
private and sectional nature, added but little to the 
weight of public injury already inflicted ; but there 


| Were men, who, though compelled to defer for a time 


the execution of their purpose, felt their spirits 


strengthened by its occurrence, and silently yet firmly 
resolved, when the hour of vengeance should arrive, 
_to strike a more deadly blow for the sake of the lost 
| one—men, whose battle cry would be ‘ The Bride!?— 
whose determination was to revenge her injuries, 


Before the time had arrived when the forces of the 


\infant colony of Connectieut were to join those of 


| Massachusetts, George Montague had recovered fron 
| . . | . . “ . . ° 
| | house, but their searchings for Martha were of course || the violence of the shock, and his spirit, which likes 


fruitless. He was soon awakened from the swoon | tall tree, had been bent almost to breaking by the rude 
into which he had fallen, but his mind seemed wholly | blast of disappointment and misfortune which had 


prostrated. His only replies to their anxious inquiries | 
concerning her were broken and incoherent mutter- 
ings, sometimes breaking out in strong bursts of pas- | 
sion. Enough, however, was gathered from his | 
wild exclamations, to enable the hearers to suppose, | 
that which afterwards proved to be the case. But why | 
take one, and that one the weakest, and not the oth-| 
er? And why not have taken some of the many ote! 





| majesty and strength. 


passed over it, again stood up in more than its wonted 
Naturally ardent and courage. 
ous—a proud and fearless man—with this new incen. 
tive to action, he was now foremost in the lists, and 
his companions, knowing his spirit and the holiness of 


the cause which this event had brought so forcibly to 


had gone out before, instead of her—the loved—the || 


lovely—but lost bride? 
so hurriedly asked, that no attention was paid to the 
answers, if indeed, they were answered at all. 
amid all this mystery, one thing was certain, that! 
further search or enquiry was useless, and at a late 
hour, the remainder of the party retired to their 
homes, except two or three who remained to take 
care of the wretched maniac. 


Morning again flung a mantle of brightness upon 
the earth, and the leafless forest boughs, glittering 
vith the jewelry of winter, which so soon ‘onbhen 
before the sun-beams, seemed catching the spirit of 
joyousness which had gone up from the cottage on 
the preceding evening, and then sinking into shadow 
-and gloom, like that which had so suddenly overspread | 
the inhabitants. 


But this feeling was not confined to 
the inmates of that house which had so lately been 
the happy home of the lost bride ; 
half reached the meridian, the whole neighborhood 
had heard the sorrowful tidings, and had assembled, | 
old and young, the matron, and the blooming maiden, | 
|and the strong of limb and fearless of spirit, to sym-| 
| pathize with the afflictéd, or to revenge the outrage: 
| which had been the origin of the affliction. But so_ 
effectual had been the stratagems of the fugitives, 
| that all efforts to ascertain the course which they had) 
| taken, proved utterly fruitless, and the party which| 





Many such questions were | 


But || 


for ere the sun had || 


| kindness. 


his bosom, chose him for their leader in the approach 
ing strife. 

During the thirty years of peace which had been 
enjoyed by the colonies, their intercourse with their 
Indian neighbors had been intimate and friendly. 

-arties of them frequently came to the villages, and 
were always received with welcome and treated with 
The house of old Joseph Walton, the 
father of Martha, was seldom neglected in these vis 
its, and the uniform kindness which they had received 


| at his hands had been lavish ily repaid by presents, such 


'as the rude and unpolished visitors were able to be- 


'|the warm mantle 
i 
| week worn for the first time, was a gift from Oniska, 


one of the chiefs. 


stow. Mariha had often shared largely of these, and 


of fur, which she had that very 


Indeed, in his visits, which of late 


had been quite frequent, had any suspicion existed,’ 
‘marked attention to her might have been observed. 





No opportunity had been neglected to bestow some 
trifling present upon her, but these had been mistake 
for offerings of gratitude—not of love. Once he had 
given her a pair of moccasins, beautifully wrougit 
with wampum and porcupine quills. When he 
brought them, he desired that he might be permitted 
to put them on, and when his request was granted, he 
looked upon them and her for some time w vith a fixed 
'|and ardent gaze. This had been noticed at the time, 
both by herself and her mother, but it was attributed 
to admiration of the articles, not the wearer. The 
same look of feeling was observed at another time, 
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d uvon her shoulders a cape formed of the | the fervency and brightness of true and unchanging 
—. a d bird, which he had brought her, affection, which shone like a halo around a futurity, 
. : the re ’ S ‘ ‘ 
feathers of it had been assigned now shadowed—hidden—leaving nought but a vague 

d the same reason for it had been assig . fl ; j ; — 
an h I have related, threw a'| and dreadful uncertainty, in which his young and ar- 
dent hopes might wander. 


‘Dost speak me true” 

‘Thy sword may search my heart,’ said he gasping, 
and almost straneled by the hand which held him, 

e whic Montague looked in the face of his captive with a 

But the occurence WE ; wel 
new light upon nese — a | tions were stirred by the contemplation of his mise- 
and after George had recovered, so as to be able “a se 7 Se conto is : 
ries, and his heart grew sick with passion. 


Dark and fearful resolu. keen and searching glance. It was but an instant,— 


he thrust him trom his path with a violence which 
miner the attendant circumstances, the cause was 
no longer to be mistaken. Oniska and his —_ were | 
at this time supposed to be friendly to the English, | 
put soon after, it was ascertained that they were in | 
secret alliance with Philip, the Mount Hope Sachem. | mae _ _ 
This intelligence, though adding to the strength of | 1 he sharp and ong report of rifles, are upon 
the enemy, brought with it no new terror to the bosom | his ear. He started suddenly as he heard the signal 
of Montague, but rather increased the ardor which \ ot battle, wy placed pee at the head ot his I ~~ 
yas there glowing for the approaching strife. His! ‘ Friends,’ said he, ‘you know the cause for which 
heart panted for an opportunity to meet the enemy 1 vhegus engaged—you know my purpose—I know yours. 
sho had thus cruelly despoiled it of its best and dear- | Should Oniska tall into your hands, grant me 
est treasure, face to face, and revenge that injury in perhaps my last request—spare him, that my own 
mortal combat, which, had that private enemy remain- i may execwe — on the aonpaitee of my 
ed publicly friendly, might have been atoned for by | peace. In the afiray — ae your leader, you 
some more amicable mode. True, she might have | may find him in the wigwam which is the prison of 
been recovered, and restored in all her wonted inno- \ his bride. Let your battle ery be, * Death to our enc. * 
cence and purity, to her friends ; but, although aware _ — or ourselves hi ¥ sevenienses 
of the deep reverence and respect for female virtue, | The Indians commenced the attack by firing upon) “Y* SUPMEIS Wian. 
yhich is one of the brightest traits of the Indian |, the advancing troops from the edge of the swamp. ae 
character, yet he knew'the mad strength of passion || This: had no other effect than to exasperate the . cs yoaaed 
and feared that it might overcome these principles of | English, who charged upon them with impetuosity OUT Cwomes 
honor. He feared, and with much reason, the influ- jand firmness, and they hastily retreated behind the:r p95. Regen , | 
ence of circumstances, and, dearly as he loved her, breastwork. ‘The outposts, however, were soon car- | oe hope to escape the 


almost prostrated him to the earth, and sprung for- 
‘May I never look on yon fair moon again,’ he fer- ward towards the burning wigwam. 
vently exclaimed, and his eyes turned heaven-ward as Oniska had partaken largely of the dangers of the 
he spoke, ‘till thy wrongs, angel of my dreams, have day, or rather night, for the sun had been nearly three 
hours set, when victory decided for his opponents. 


Ile 


and had 


saw this—he knew the hopelessness of escape, 
hastened to his dwelling. ‘Trembling and 
pale—her head bowed upon her folded arms—heed- 
less of the scenes which were enacting around her, 
and fearless of the event, sat his prisoner—the beau- 
“ful but unconscious Martha. 


one, She moved not: when 


he entered, nor looked up. He advanced towards 


her, 
and folding his bloody arms upon his breast, stood for 
some minutes gazing fixedly and earnestly upon her, 
wliile in his countenance might be read the workings 
of his soul. Love, fear, hope, desperation, alternate- 
depicted there, displayed the deep agony which 
At last, he laid his heavy hand 
upon her shoulder and addressed her, 
iden of the brivht eye—dost thou not see that 
are 


Into ashes! 


crumbling around us 
Thy kindred, the pale fuces, |] 


. 4 
o flay 


done this. 
vengeance of the 
he would much rather have seen her beautiful form || ried, and Montague with his company were the first 
wrapped in the cold embrace of the pale bridegroom, to cut a passage through, and enter the fort. Here, 
Death, than in Oniska’s—sooner would his own hand | Philip and his warriors, like tigers at bay, fought with 
aye mingled her warm life-blood with the cold, but |, desperation. Tor nearly two hours the batue raged 
not purer snow. || With dreadful slaughter, and the chance of victory 


Ife raised her upon her fect as he spoke, aie 
ed her with one of his liands, while the other, still 


holding 


the blood of her | 


kindred, po. ited to the fire whic 


the long knife which avas deeply stained with 


: | , \ was raging furiously around the: rr eye for 
At last, the anxiously expected hour arrived, when | seemed equal between the combatants. At last the adn : - , y around them, Her eye fora 
z - : e ‘ . ) . : moment caucht the brightness hiel Aa abies 
the dread vengeance which had so fondly nursed in || W!gwatns were fired, and the screams of their women aliases ‘ the brightness which was flashing 
H US Valvee Oi - » Cre . ; hey ! ] } ; 
: | ¥ - 2 * ° } . from iis, but that clance told her l; mage Pore 
the heart of Montaue was about to be consummated. || and children, escaping from their burning dwellings, || (P07) 1s DUS buat oh told her in Jan em 


The forees of Coanccticxt including his little band, |; seemed to bring to their souls a panic unfelt before, forcible than his words, the 
jpined those of her sister colonies, at Pettyquamscot, || though some were thereby rendered, if possible, ten- 
and proceeded against the enemy, who had strongly | fold more furious. Many of them plunged madiy into 
fortified themselves. ‘The situation which thev had | the flames, and many a noble spirit floated off with 
chosen for their defence, pessessed every natural ad- | the curling sinoke to the regions of infinity. 


Situated on a spot of || 


horrid purpose of 
b saath l {’* U ios 
heart. 

‘Spare me! spare me!’ she exclaimed with firin- 


ness, though the tone of her voice bespoke her avony, 

—‘leave me here to the protection of my friends,— 

: 7. at ee Se aoe ane, | and, as thou listenests to my prayer for mercy, so ma} 

vantage for such a purpose. No arm, save Montague’s, had, during the strife, ’ y pre} 2? J 
| 


rising ground in the centre of an impenetrable swamp, } dealt a deadlier blow than Oniska’s—and no one had 
itcould only be approached by one passage, and that || behaved with greater valor and intrepidity. ‘They 
so narrow, that only one person could pass at a time. \ fought—the one, for home and all that man holds 
Here the Indians had erected their fort surrounded by ! dear, his birth-place, his kindred, and his father’s 


| 


2 ‘ j love, thy heart was cold. 
ai outwork made by a tei,le row of trees in the form | gtave—the other, for that which was dearer to hun# iad 


the Great Spirit listen to thine, in thy necessity 
‘ Leave thee !—does the eavle leave his mate to 


the arrow of the hunter? Listen to thy prayer !— 


When I told thee of 


I took thee from thy home, 
! 


thou didst not hear mine! 


Inhy 


’ . 4 } 
and my people have nourished thee and loved thee as 


of palisades, and the pass was also protected by an- | than his own life—for her in whom his soul was unit- 
other similar breastwork. Ilere they had collected |, ed—for his country—his God. But one feeble chord 
all their women and children, and resolving here to '| now bound him to earth—it was his desire to revenge 
protect or perish with them, in moody and sullen ex- 


Earnestly had he sought 

| 

pectation awaited the approach of their hated foes. /his personal foe, and wherever danger had seemed to | 
It was nearly night, when the colonial forces arrived 


| 
atthe scene of action, and with more of zeal than 
iseretion, resolyex 


the wife of their chief.’ 





My kindred, too, treated thee with kindness, till 


ty : thine arm bore me away from them. Give me back 
her wrongs, and his own. nf pe 
to them, and I wiil love thee? 


| thicken, there was Montague, covered with the blood | 
! 
| of his opponents, his sword flashing over his head, 
1 on an immediate attack. The || and his voice heard above the horrid din of battle, Cue adie Shan Teese 
‘ ‘. . > e a | 2 5S : — ur homes are desolate, and tie hearth- 
oon, for the first time since the eventful hour which || calling on Oniska. But his search had proved fruit- 1 

. : ee Bee . || P . . e 1€ 
had given and taken from him that being in whose less, till the excitement of the strife was somewhat)), 6. ; 
tits ; ; || : ; || Great Spirit gave thee to me, but thou hast not yet con- 
*xistence was locked up every hope and thought and || decreased, when his hand arrested an Indian who was |) .. at ; “ef 
seal Nite eee, in a ee ee || firmed the gift. Igo with my people to the fair hunt- 
“site OF his own, i9 full-orbed radiance was rising in || flying from the carnage. || ine eround of my fat! a thi hall brieht 
} 7 — 7 ° ° ° 1] 0 ny iatiers, anc line eyes shail brighit- 
the heavens, and Georse Montague, apart from his || ‘Slave!’ he exclaimed, ‘for thy life point me to Petes Nine die tl . tla 1? ' . 
; 3 “5 Fr | i} ome 1e Splrit-lanad. 
companions, was leaning upon his sword, wrapped in d 


the person or the dwelling of thy chief.’ || japee phi : 
| The glittering knife, slowly sed as } ce 
eee ~ sigh i : i ? | i k slowly upraised as he spoke 
profound meditation. Painful—agonising were the The Indian, at first turned upon him with a look of || 7 i ‘ y _ Pe 
recollections which were waking in his bosom, as 


: ; ; | caught the glare of the burning wizwams, and flung 
from very sym are i mingled en my ond — but ™~ | back the unholy brightness on the eyes of ihdanen, 
pathy with the scene, his thoughts re- |! fast and firmly closing fingers of Montague were din welsh in and cnalt hs tend tt on 
verted to that hour. He thought of her gentle tones, || grasping his throat, while his own were weaponless. | vhs tein: hal ates SO " : v oe nag i 
6, on his shoulder at the window of her pa-|| ‘Thou seekest the maiden of the bright eye, and || eapon to the heart vs Seng Tanteh his sn 
wn ome, and gazing on the fair luminary, they || the pale skin,’ said the warrior. ‘She has gone with | could not arrest the stroke, it was turned from its 
“4 be and love, and hope. Then they had || her chief, to the —’ aim, and passed harmless by her side, as she sunk 
‘cn eorge and Martha—that their lives and || ‘Jeer me not with thy words,—answer me this in-|| ¢ + 4:5 g to the earth. The Indian nnd Pagar ag 
itd, a — ever be full and unclouded and beau- || stant, for thy life is mine P ant, cond the let band of each gnepekte cher by 
ment, ‘and cht gna oS mapa <5 enerend ot oo od and wee am Indian, |! the throat, while the right hand of Montague still re, 
ioe e thought, too, of a radiance which raising his arm with hesitation, and pointing to one || +.‘ 16d its hold on the wrist of his antagonist. 
not from the grosser attributes of humanity— ‘ on which the flames had already seized. ” 


§ Thou art a pale-face, and they are liars! ‘Treated 
me with kindness !—they have cut down our fair for- 
ests, and have given my people thie fire-water, to make 
them fools. 


stone is cold in the wigwam of the Indian. 
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was long continued—fearful—despe- 
Fury fashed from either eye, and 


The struggle 
rate—doubtiul. 
the whole souls 
Na The Indian was tlie more active, though the weaker 
of the two, but the neck of Montague being protected 
. by a thick cravat, while that of 


of both seemed enlisted in the strife. 





the other was uncov- 


WF ered, gave him a decided advantage. «At leneth, in an 
md effort violent as a desth strugele, Montegue brought 


’ , 
syih niante 
iPeily Padtl 


nd exerted every 


the back of the Indian to the e one of 
i! his feet firmly upon his breast, 2 


muscle to strangle him. The red eye-balls of the 


Indian started from their sockets—he vas convul- 


sively for breath—and every nerve unstring by his 
intense agony, the knife fell from his powerless | 
Wee, Sem Quick as thought, Montague loosened 
aes ed the weapon, and buried it in his quivering 
then clasping his inanimate bride in his arms, 


his hold, seiz- 
heart 5 


enchon 
TuUBLCH 


: trom the wigwam, but a moment before it fell, and 
} bore her in safety through flame and smoke from the 
. 4 burning fort. 
iV v * * * ON * * 


Ce aay | Again the sweet and innocent smile of the lost 

i maiden, gladdened the parents’ and the husband’s 
heart. Sincere and heart-felt thanksgiving and praise 
for her preservation and deliverance, went up on the 
day of her return, from every family and every indi- 
e vidual, to the Giver of all good. Her husband reared 
his cottage near the place of her capture, and the 
calm and beautiful flowings of the stream which 
swept past their happy home, were emblematic of 


rt 
their smoothly ng years. Children sprang up 


elidi 
erand-child- 


mm, 
ahie 


around them to crown their felicity, and 
ren often listened to the details here recorded. 
insatiable tyrant, Death, spared them both till there 
were few who remembered the hour when the deep, 
guttural voice of Oniska pronounced Martha Walton, 
‘The Indian’s Bride.’ M. G. 




















—~——- ——— 
of the fond wife, from the breast of the pale bride, |! Ere that night fell, I saw Allan pass my q 
those miserable, those wild, uneducated men, were || Irons were on his wrists; he was cuarded b sph 

dragged to become things of shame. With tears did | —his head had sunk down low on his broad har 
the wife water her lone couch—with tears did the || walked fecbly, supported by a soldier’s arm WI a 
babe call upon its father’s name; he was in prison— | ‘ , . : uther 


oor, 


” had his young strength fled? After some time, the 
prison ; and when those mourners assembled at 
Yet the 


smugglers, those dwellers of the hills, were peaceful 


judge came to the trial of the wretched prisoner, Jj 
. t 


neal. their hearts ATE Kole rae “* a . 2 
meal, their hearts were broken. |was a mild, melancholy man—his forehead was pale 


and calm—his large and downcast eyes told that ly 
en: and from their thatched roofs. 1 have oft-times || was qeenn; sth: : eo e 
men ; and from nee oe hed r ofs, 4 we e ofi-times || was oceupicd with inward musings—his stooping fs. 
heard arise the sounds of heart ejaculated prayer. =o 


lure 1 


udicated by-gone sorrow—it might be sin. Many 
. . i 2 na 
Wiinesscs were examined; but on the evidence «i 
| Sarah Beaton, hung Allan’s life. 


Sarah Beaton was a maiden of rare loveliness ; 


meekness and purity beamed forth from her face of It matters not t) 
my story, how this happened. She was there, that 
rT 1 || sad maiden—pale, motionless as marble. Had it no 
lived, Sarah was something between a || been for the convulsive movements about her mouth, 
They loved her much—who || she would not have looked like a thing of life. The 
jcouncil and the judge questioned her ; and there nn 
|a working in her breast, and in her throat, as though 
she felt the death struggle within her heart; but she 
had to speak 
| were fatal 


beauty—from her dark loving eyes; her long black || 
the old pair with 


ry 


10 


1 


hair fell in braided tresses. 





vyhom she 
Pao oe 
Chid and a comestic. 


would not have loved her, that gentle girl? and dearly 
they loved her, as they beheld her in the light—the 





loveliness of her young charms. Sarah was the 


ter of a smuggler; dear to her were these law- | 
forgetting people; and she wept in purity over their 





he truth before heaven, and her words 
: to the unhappy man. She spoke in loy 
yroscribed a1 Jesols tot had ard that a/! : 
proscribed and desolate state. [had heard that a) broken sounds; once even her large lustrous eyes 


party of soldiers were about to be sent into our quiet || turned towards Allan. His head was bent upon hi 
] I felt for those devoted men; for I had seen 


them; aud I feared that | 


rien. 


i) 
o 


folded hands ; from his forehead started the sweat. 
lark. unauiet looks among , HERE hy: an 
dark, unquict looks among | drops, till they ran down his cheeks like rain. Upon 
hey woul iS ; oat} that bl r ’ ha . . ‘ > i 
they would rise up in wrath, and that blood would be || )35 face Sarah once looked—the soul of a sorrowine, 
\ > 4 } | wail c 
shed. One of the peasants—I knew him well—wan- |} 


was in her gaze—then she bent low 
secm- || hor head, and left the court with a sad step. 


disguising 


loving woman, 
dered from house to house, begging alms. Ie 
ed to be lame and maimed; but under the 
beard, the matted hair, 1 recognized the fiery eye, 

the wide nostril like that of the war-horse—the high || 


Ay ’ ae 
Allan’s brother was 





a fierce, unhappy lad ; his pas. 








s were wild as the course of the mountain stream: 


Si 


1 


- ; a and as Sarah passed him, his dark brow was bent 
ante, fnraol rf | ny iRame le was a vol to ~ . 1° ° ‘ 
manly forehead of Allan Grahame. He was a youti frowningly upon her, and his wide chest heaved like 


. en eae a ik cattit or Neth cain ’ : 
of much promise; gentle to the guiding hand, when ||) ooo, and he uttered curses and threats of vengeance. 
in kindness it was extended; but, were insult offered || 4 . . he _ 
in kindness it was extended ; but, mswb Ouerea || she hears him not! Sarah Beaton had nothing now 


a hie vouno hi 1 is } svirit. like that of the . “0 +7 : : 
to his young blood, his bold spirit, like that of the '4, ao with life. On the following morning she went 


accu Os Ss aS cn, a, ee sone ‘is i . : 
wood-lion, would rise up within him. [ saw him |) ¢ 1 ¢9 draw water from the sine ts ened 


eae ae 
wandering from hut to hut, in secrecy, and in dis 





ww 


ves a place of wild loveliness; those clear waters 


} rnad 
ok he turned |) y 415 







>to him: with a dark | 







































es en , bubbling up from the reck in the depth of the long 
Tales. away. Onthe morning they were ex] cted mM Cur || jade, the bi heir leafy fragrance 
glen, there was a spirit of mystery stirring aor ad; cain Cie Ma ‘cee were leafon 
Tis SMUGGLERS. and as I stood in the door of niy cottage, groups Of jy. ya oho ret, wel Ceol 
I wap been a soldier even from my childhood—I | men passed by. ‘They seemed restless and troubled 5!) 1. -erod and the wind blew. Sarah moved on in her 
had been in many a battle—upon my breast and upon __ they spoke in low whis} ering; their os, . glared, ain pale loyeliness—her black hair waved in the blast 
, Geo} ] ] | they looked as though they thirsted for blood. They RIE PE ae the wolh de ee 
ti » of my were armed in something of a warlike fashion—a ||). 01. hor arms to Lind wo those flowing tresses—from 
the dark nee ae rusty sword—a broken musket—an oaken staf’; veg Re ae ee ae ee a 
I returned to that plea } —I took tomy kesom apon mattered not. ‘They pass d onward, firmly, on Gil back anon the daith—the warm Mood gute 
a fair young wife—she mad the father ef a beau uily, bounding with active strength, across the || 641 her breast, and its czimson tide mingled with te 
eous boy—on her white brea e nursed that boy, || breox—over the hanging clifi—on—on to the dark snow ! | : 
nd she fondly cradled him inher arms. I forcot that || wood. Before the hour of noon sixty men were con- | a a , 
Seis ace RO TE GT ee, Ver Se y 6 aled bencath its branches. —_ came upon the = ee S 
: peaceful cottage. Our ni ishbors were ents: car, strains of martial music—tue hoarse thunders ot i kd GUL220 ° 
5 their limbs were brawny and muscular. Many of , the drum—tue shrill whistle of the fife; and then |) 
ye them were smugelers ; ne r did they reward tl sities aj. ; over the high hill, was scen a file of soldiers, marcli- YANKEE co VSILIP. 
ry ling as criminal. ‘Their fathers h ted in | ing with the firm st 9 of veterans, sige muskets glit- | stone? 
et its practice; they regarded t! of || tering in the sun, the searict o1 — dress gleaming | Arrer my sleigh ride, and tle slippery trick I was 
‘ smusoling as a birthrioht; and they loved it better :| Up rici ly irom the white snow. dihoy have crossed | served by Patty Bean, n tte’ terest suspect me of 
3 for its dangers. Int e hills, near to the , the ford—iuey are beyond the mill—ihey are in the | hankering after the women avain in a hurry. T 
elear streams, they dug thei lves huts, Wiicre, in || Gar WoC U3 and now the smuggicrs, those wild des- | hear me curse and swear, and rail out against the 





the darkness of the night, amidst the storm, in the | pa: 





, ‘ oe os a, ee ape 
wild wind, they met to prosecute their lawless call- Uucir dursing pit 





it ine. 
: i . a as is de ee ve cdavenines.guvaelcs¥s 
Oe os it was winter; snow was upon the hill—upon the , “ave homes, and loving partners, and c 


In every village) vie Hiing 


ge 
sed bv the law: (ue hiiltthe smugglers, witl 


wood—upon the ice-bound river. 
arese smoke from distilleries license 
but no smoke arose from the fireless hearth of the 


And even had there been fuel, 


Sees ce 
oS Serer 


= 


wretched smuggler. arms. 
there was no food forthe smuggler’s board ; a draught 
‘fs of water from the half-frozen spring—a cake of oaten 
bread—such was his children’s fare. Yet would the 
young mother raise her meek eyes to heaven; and, 


ere she broke the bread, would bless it with a mother’s 


and in sience. I went up te 


_ 


Zloty. 
_ 


took him to my home—I la 


Ran rete Si 


, wp 
iad 
i : 
te? 
. 


io Uacir luits to clasp their wives in their blood-stainec 


From their frantic joy, 1 turned away sadly 


blood was ail around me; the earth was crimsoned 


laces, to close in the mortal struggle 


} i; , } Ihe a 
icine has ceased—the soldiers are fleecing down 


ee ye ee mek 
L1maGd e.ee, are returnin 


y the dark wood: 


Q 


‘with that live stream; I heard low, heart-rending 
‘noans; tucy were uttered by a wounded soldier. 1! 


id him upon my bed— 


-1aen, fiercer than beasts of prey, rush from | 


with their fellows—with men who, like themselves, || 





blessing. The arm of the law was now stretched "dressed his wounds—and I prayed to the Giver of! my oath, for three whole Sundays—forenoons, 
forth to desolate the smugglers’ huts. From the arms !Jife that he might live. 


oh 7 acm taba at 10 
whole feminine gender, lave taken Wi 


a oe | 
was WIcxet— 


' granted that I never should 


them again t 


l¢darn their eyes,’ says I—‘blame their skins—i0r 


| } 
| } 


an oath, an 


4 ’ 


) 
ment their hearts.’ Finally, i took 
swore that if ever I meddled, or had any dealings 
with them again, (in the sparking line, I meant,) ! 
wished I might be hung and choaked. 
But swearing of from women, and then going inte 
Is, all shining an 





a meeting-house, chock full of ga 
elistening in their Sunday clothes and clean seit 
\ like swearing off from liquor, and going into @ g% 
|| shop—it’s all smoke! I held out and kept = 

after: 


noons, and intermissions complete. On the fourth 
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there | 
A cha 
ineetil 
hung t 
puddin 
how k 
as am 
and ev 
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when ] 
ministe 
Now s 
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close to 
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your hea 
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oes he f 
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tli 


ne andir 





und her e 
© 
Jones trie 


ACTOss hey 


day, 
Would bou 
fhotions, j 
ny part, | 
tuore I ty 
Suek fast 
‘hem !” th 
right. Tt. 
thicker an 
all over yy 
a peg, on t 
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tight on ey 

‘Johnny 








ly door, 

Soldiers 

hest—he 

Whither 

‘ime, the 

ner. He 

was pale 

| that he 

ping fiz. 

1. Many 

dence oft 
TS not to 

lere, that 
Tad it not 
er mouth, 
life. The 
there was 
as thougl 
t; but she 
her words 
ce in low, 
trous eyes 
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the sweat. 
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d the clouds 
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. hurry. 2° 
it against the 
» taken it lot 
look at one 
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an oath, at 
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Li7 





oe 


there were stro! 
4 chap about my 

use ; W 
ineeting-house 5 at on, his head 
hung by the ears on a shirt collar, his eravat witha 
hung DY hed ont in front into a double 


aah foe 
size was seen on the way to tne 
ith a new patent hat on, his head 


t 
oudding in it, and brane 





1¢ symptoms of a change of weather. || stick as yer father did, yer live to the age of Methu- 
i salee. 
was whirlin in the air, take off a gill o’ rum, and then 
ketch it as it comes down, without losin a stroke in 
he tune. 


ly’s elbow and my blooming ruftles wilted dow n toa 
ld a ae a hile j ~ } 1 
He would toss up his drumstick, and while it dishcloth, But she had no time to boast—soon her 


neck tackling began to shiver, it parted at the throat, 


and hoorah, came a whole school of blue and white 


But skull } 


1? } rf a ae ’ 
W hat do you think o’ that, ha?! beads, scampering and ru 





; : , tif neck, || Yer chair round close alongside o’ mine, so you can the floor Re th. bh ag ee 
how knot. He carried a straight back, a : uF nec K, i = wena te i : ri hide ys . ‘ nthe floor. By © hokey, if Sally Jones isn't rea 
qs aman ought to when he has his ne gee os eal t a Oh, iu ne a — —" = we peal rit, tien there’s no snakes, that’s all! She foueht 
and every time he spit, he sprung his we; forwar a : , ae —. a - oar peal aie fair. ow r. In ust OW ms 'aied sniibhen: tedadi ne Sik on 
like a jack-knife, in order to shoot clear of the ruflles. A cat “ J , : sigh : na v com _ scr itch ; and when she co ld fight no longer for want 

"Squire Jones’s pew is next but two to m es oa ’ | ipa : 4 ‘ ao = mi ri ourting, — - I “ { \ s} ae, ( . hia lsomely . ler arms fe!! 
hen I stand up to prayers, and ium my b cK _ tne sip so ; - ips Soe oe now, Go you wal down by her side, her head back over her chair, het 
minister, naturally look right straight at Sally Jones, || to marry, or oly to court! ves closed, and there lay her little 


) 
Pump mouth, all 


This was what I call a choker. Poor Sal): 


Now Sally has got a face not to be grinned at in a PP saad | sspiglai = oy made ia the air, Oh! did you ever sce a-hawk pounce 
fg. Indeed, as it regards beauty, some folks think as ie and meneon is the wade ws mre Siencas upon a young robin—or a bumble bee upon a clover 
ie can pull an even yoke with Patty Bean. For my a . peopel inate till the old ai, iop? Tsay nothing, 

part, 1 think there is not much boot between them. ew — umsell into a whooping cough, was ( onsarn it, how a buss will erack of a still frosts 
Any how, they are so nigh matched, that they hated th ¥ . ; 7 ath nicht; Mrs. Jones was about half way between asle« 0 
and despised each other, like rank poison, ever since a etic oe am ." the ice being ud awake, ‘There goes my yeast bottle,’ said she 
they were school girls. . losin — = with Mrs. Jones, . wer ihe toh vs it, * burst into ten thousand pieces, and my 

Squire Jones had got the evening fire on, and sct herannauga ond the am. I agreed with hi r to a bread is all doueh again,’ 
himself down, to reading the great bible, when he | nicety on all the points of doctrine, but [ had forgot The upshot of the matter is, I fell in love With 


heard a tap at his door. Walk in—well John, how 


‘ i oe shin tnmenad « - nto . } ) i oe 
d’ye—get out Pompey—’ ‘Pretty well, I thank you | Then she teased and tormented me to tell who I ae- 


| 
| 
| 


how do youdo?” *¢ Why, so as to be erawlin’—you 
ugly beast, will ye hold yer yop—haul up a chair, and 
sit down.’ ‘How do you do, Mrs. Jones?’ ‘ Oh, mid- 
din, how’s yer ma ?—do n’t forgit the mat there, Mr. 
Beedle.’ This put me in mind that I had been of 
soundings several times in the long muddy lane, and 
uy boots were in a sweet pickle. | 
Tt was now old Captain Jones’s turn, the grandfa- | 
ther. Being roused from a doze by the bustle and 


racket, he opened both his eyes with wonder and as- | @galn, I set right in with a steady stream talk. I 

| | Yr g eC a ic sec ahyyiyi tina ‘ vey f 2 f at re . 

onishment ; at last he began to holloo so loud, that | told her all the particulars about the weather that was 
Pi . ag ° ac lals ad sQMPeP HNrottiy. epnte joerc s a ee 

you might hear him a mile ; for he takes it for granted || past, and a:so made some pretty cute guesses at what \ 


that everybody is just exactly as deaf as he is. 

‘Who in the world, I say ? 
close to his ear, screamed out, ‘It’s Johnny Beedle.’ 
‘Ho, Johnny Beedle. 
mer at the siege of Boston.’ 


| 


I remember he was one sum- 


‘No, no, father, bless |! 
your heart, that was his grandfather, he has been dead 


and gone these twenty years.’ 


‘ }fo—but where does 


come from? ‘Down town.’ ¢Ho—and what 


does he follow for a livin’ V? 


And he didn’t stop ask- 


lars of 


ing questions, afier this sort, till all the particu 
4} >] y 2 = i es i aa ae 
the Beedle family were published and proclaimed, in 
\irs. Jones’s best screech. He then sunk back into 
rr 


hisdoze again. = ‘T u 


i¢@ dog stretched himself b: 
. at nan +h \ ati 
Wn pcrore Tne Cuicr. 


one andiron, and the cat squat dowr 


Slener os r dowroadg ai aly “MAT 
uence came on by degrees, like a calm snow 
ai : G 
| 


til nothing was heard but a cricket under 
? 


sping tune with a 






sappy vellow birc 
. ri J 2 aah V rALL 


y sat up, prim as if she h b 


id beel 





1 pin Q 
chair back, her hands crossed genteelly upon her lap, || 
und her eyes loo'sing straight into the fire 


; 
Jones tried to s 





iten herself, too, and laid her hands 


aUailid |] 





‘ross her lap. But they wouldn't lay still. It was 
full twentyfour hours, since they had done any work 
and they were out of all patience with keeping Su 
day. Do what she would to keep them quiet 


yn 
a7 





wan! 9 9 ats 
would bounce up, now and then, and go through the ||§ 


notions, in spite of the fourth commandment. For || 
ny part, I sat looking very much like a fool. The |! 
wore I tried to say something the more my tongue } 
‘tuck fast; I put my right leg over the left, and said || 
‘tem!’ then I changed, and put the left leg over the 


r ‘ 








Bat. It was no use—the silence kept coming or 
thicker and thicker, the drops of sweat began to craw 
“over me. I got my eye upon my hat, hanging on 
“a on the road to the door. At this moment, the 
 *Ptain, all of a sudden sung out—‘Johnny Bee- | 
ile! It sounded like a clap of thunder, and I started || 
Tight on end. 


‘Johnny Beedle, you’ll never handle sich a drum- 


the text, and all the heads of the discourse but 
| counted the best singer in the gallery, that day. But 
squint at 
candle, and after charging Sall 


. 
| lire, she led the way to bed, and the squire 


up his shoes and stockings, and followed. 


| saucy, | repeated it at every comma and semi-colon, 








| Sally give me a kiss, and be done with it now.’ 


six. “Sally Jones, over head ears. Every Sunday night, 
rain or shine, finds me rapping at squire Jones's door, 


ana twenty times have | been within a hair's breadt 








hited 


muni—there was no getting that out of me. Praise | oj popping the question. But now I have made a 
to the ace is fte isors ee, saYS throwine aos shy ae | Se e ; 
| to the face is often disgrace, says I, throwing a : 'Y nal resolve, and if | live till next Sunday night, and 


6. Wey A — iis = . 4? } *ye . 
Sally. At last Mrs. Jones li: Vother (if I don't 
' 


Lear thunder. 


at edhinlnk sin tin su +1] 
get choked in the trial, Sally Jones will 
S to look o the 


weil 


.¢]} | 
aenerea 





Sal! left 5; aaa Desultory selections. 
Sally and I were left sitting a cood yard apart, ae 

| . - acre 2 a P = . . 9 rt 

|nonest measure. Jor fear of getting toncue-tied From the New-Eneland M 





‘ i REFLECTIONS FOR THE CLOSE OF TUE 
| “EA w 
a s.mhhe 
Vr ara vy onter: WOT hat } ‘" 
WW E are now entering upon that sombre period of 
lla me lil ; J we oo et , e hite} . 
|| it was like to be in future; at first | gave a inten up | the year, duri exhausted Nature seems te 
Mrs. Jones, going | with my chair, at every full stop—then growing more | fy da mantle of repose about her limbs and to |i 


down to a long sleep 
and at last it was hitch, hitch, hitch, and I planted 


vigorated, to begin anew her bencyolent ay 

















y at ait ( 
myself by the side of her. energies of production and increas oe 
‘I swow, Sally, you looked so plagucy handsome standing ad thes Sieh tees acest’ . as it were, by 
to-day that I wanted to eat you up.’ bedside of the ‘dying year,’ and have been able to 

‘ Psaw, git along you,’ says she. mark each iit hee fen len eweioen of ai 
My hand had crept along, somehow, upon its fine pay afior, y we ha tita Mle seek cael — 
cers, and began to scrape acquaintance with hers; 5 sesina tine ee in the heavens, and, day after d 
| she seat it home again with a desperate jerk. Try it | darkness has been extendin: its conauest the 
again—no better luck ; ‘why Miss Jones, you're get- || jicht. We have scen the leaves of the trece 
Z D ! ie “\ i lea xt ‘ CX. 
| ting obstroperious—a little old maidish, I guess.’ It | «1, nee the glossy brichtness of summer, for 
is a good sign to find a girl sulky, I knew where the | goenenine shades of brov n, and finally detach thom. 
hoe pinched; it was that ar Patty Bean business. |. Mei ; from the twies on which they nodded and dane. 
| 1 went to work to persuade her how I never had no ed, and lie in un , in the fields and b 
| notion afier l’atty, and to prove it, I fell to running the roadside. ‘The d has lost that ¢ * and 
her down at a great rate. Sally couldn’t help chim- | gyisitual charac! h it had in the seasons of 
ing in with me, and I rather guess Miss Patty suffered | pJocsonss and £ and ¢ howls throuch the air 
ln anery gusts, or ; Jong in that cold melanie 
I now not only got hoid of her hand without oppo- | ¢holy under tone, which is not without its charms t 
sition, but managed to slip an arm round her waist.|| pin who trims his studious la np, and through the 
But there was no satisfying of me; so I must go to!) watches of the nicht beholds the cheerful blaze of his 
|| poxing out my lips after a buss—I guess I rued it—)) hearth reflected from the faces of those he loves. He. 
| she fetched me a slap on the face, that made me see | who can view with an untouched ; pirit the great and 
stars, and my ears rung like a brass kettle for a quar- | solemn changes which have been soine on in the 


ter of an hour. Iwas forced to laugh at the joke, 

though out of the wrong side of my mouth, which 

gave my face something of the look of’ a gridiron. 
The battle now began in the regular way. ‘ Ah, 


- @c¢ | . ee 4} a 
world around him must be as insensible as the in: 


mate forms in which these transformations are dis- 
‘ 


the teachings of Na- 


ture, which long femiliarity cannot diminish, nor con. 


played. There is a vividness in 
‘ 1! . *,° mu 1 a . 

1 tinued repetition wear out. That the lines of decay 
‘T’ll take it whether 
or no.’ ‘Do if you dare.’ So at it I went, rough, 
and tumble ; an odd destruction of starch, now com-_| 


° la 7 o ° ad 2 . @ ° 
wont, so there, let me alone. are written upon all things human, is a truth so obvi 


ous, that the mind assents to it at once, without the 
trouble of reflecting; and it requires no common 
genius, at this age of the world, to set it forth in such: 


menced ; the bow of my cravat was squat up in half’ 
a shake ; at the next bout smash went my shirt collar, |g manner as that we shall not regard it with the most 
and at this, some head fastenings gave way, and down | listless indifference. We have read it in so many 
came Sally’s hair in a flood like a milldam broke loose | hooks and heard it in so many sermons, it has round- 


carrying away half a dozen combs; one dig of Sal-|/ ed the periods of so many essayists and strung the 
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lyres of so many poets, that it is only the most gifted | be not perceptibly better; and if his moral nature be 
mind, and the lips that are wet with the dews of in- || not improved, he may be sure that it has deteriorated, 
spiration, that can treat the subject in such a way as || for there is no such thing asa state of moral rest. It 
to make our bosoms throb to any new emotion. But || is with a human soul as with a boat propelled against 
it is not so with Nature. The instructions gathered 'a stream; if the progress of effort be relaxed a mo- 


|| - : 
from her broad page have the fresh and enduring | ment, it will go backward; and no man of any en- 


beauty of flowers. There is an eloquence in her ex- | largement of mind, or philanthropy of feeling, will | 


hortations, constant as they are, which always arrests | think merely of himself or of his own immediate 
our attention, and a music in her voice, which fa-|| friends. In accordance with the noble sentiment of 
miliarity renders but more sweet. The ocean is the | Terence, he will feel himself a man, and be interested 
same sublime object to him who has from childhood | in whatever relates to humanity. He will reflect 
listened to the solemn and ceaseless dash of its billows. || upon the great discoveries in science and the arts 
When we stand upon the mountain’s top we cannot | Which have been made ; upon the new light which 
help feeling that we are nearer heaven, though our 1 has been shed upon moral and religious truth ; upon 
youthful feet may have wandered over every green | the more extensive diffusion of the means of happi- 
nook and leafy dell upon its sides. And so it is with | ness and comfort, and the progress which the world 
the changes that are ever going on upon the face of has made in sound thinking and good conduct. He, 


the earth. Each year renews the same vast and |} who takes this wide view, will perceive much to 


} ra } . ape at a © iree hav. i- ae | 
beautiful drama, and each year awakens the same re- | make him sober; for states and empires have likewise 

| } syne ; = P = , © yi * ry J. 
flections and teaches over the same lessons. The | their alternations of prosperity and adversity. Na- 
peculiar changes which autumn effects in our scenery, | tions may be sitting around in sackcloth and ashes, | 


are as obvious and common as anything can well be; cities may have fallen into the jaws of earthquakes, 
yet who can look at the forests, clad in the gorgeous — pestilence and famine may have unpeopled kingdoms, 


and many-colored drapery with which that season in- and the energies of countless millions may be running | 


vests them, or stand beneath their branches when | to waste for want of the fresh air and genial sunshine 
their sere leaves are falling around him like snow | of Liberty. He will find in such reflections a source 
flakes, without having his heart touched, his pride | of consolation for his own sorrows ; for how poor and 


checked, and his climbing thoughts brought down to | trifiing must they seem in comparison with the afflic- 
KK | 


that chastened and subdued strain of feeling, which | tions which throw whole realms into mourning. 


the sight of decay, in any shape, awakens! No matter | The mind of the Christian will not shrink from the | 
° 


how many times he may have contemplated the same | cheerlessness of winter, nor will he be utterly cast 


scenes before; they have lost no more of their old | down with the thoughts which it calls forth, Nor | 


influence than of their old beauty. We may have | will he recoil in horror from the Autumn of life, and 
watched the hues of three score and ten Autumns, | the wintry repose of the tomb. He will feel that the 
and yet we cannot turn in weariness from them as | purposes, for which he was created, can be no more 
from a stale jest or an oft-repeated story. completed without the one, than the functions of the 

There are yarious causes which operate to give natural year can be carried on without tle other. He 
a sober coloring to the thoughts which the present | will feel that though linked for a time to a perishing 
time suggests. The sights and sounds that are | body, he is by his immortal nature, immeasurably 
around us are calculated to inspire them; the brown | superior to the grandest and most majestic forms of 
carth, the leafless trees and the mournful wind that | Nature. Whatever is seen and material, must die at 
sighs through them, and that peculiar bright and cold | last, though it lives for countless centuries; whatever 
look of the sky, especially during the few moments of ‘is unseen aud spiritual must live forever. Neither 
evening twilight. The effect of these impressions of | the bulk of the mountain, nor the compactness of the 
the sctises is aided by other considerations. The | diamond, secures them against the operations of the 
close of the year is a time when we pause and look | universal laws of matter, while not only the mind is 


back at the events which have marked its progress,and | immortal, but each of its acts may be said to be also, | 


especially those in which we ourselves are most di- | since they influence the nature and character of that 
rectly interested. ‘There are few men, over whose | which lives for ever. Livery progress, which each 
heads a period of twelve months passes without bring- | mind makes in virtue, knowledge and religion, every 
ing some affliction; and now memory will call up | victory which, on the field of a human heart, the hosts 
the ghosts of buried enjoyments, and bid the wounds | of heaven gain over the armies of earth,—they are 
of sorrow bleed afresh; ard if we ourselves have been | each and all recorded in the book of God’s remeim- 
so favored as to have had an unbroken flow of pros- | brance, and the angels of heaven take cognizance of 
perity and happiness, it cannot be the case with many them. Thus, though the wind whistles with a dirge- 
who are dear to us, and we make their sufferings our | like sound through the naked arms of thé forests, and 
own; for he, who thinks at all, thinks for others as | the objects around us speak of a beauty that has 
well as himself. Any peculiar or striking event, departed, yet the thoughts which they call forth, 
which has occurred to us or our friends, any unex- though tinged with something of a natural sadness, 
pected piece of good fortune, or unhoped deliverance | will be as far removed from the bitterness of despair, 
from great danger, wiil be, or ought to be, character- | as from the exhiliration of joy. 

jzed by awe of the power that has been displayed, and 
gratitude for the direction in which it has been ex- RELIGION. 

erted. This, too, is the season of self-examination ; Ve pity the man who has no religion in his heart ; 





| 
| 
| 


ee, 
'|citements ; to minister with a bountiful hand tp 
|| Strange and depraved appetites, are the attributes of 
| the animal alone. To limit our hopes and aspirations 
| to this life and this world, is like remaining foreyer 7 
! the place of our birth, without ever lifting the vei] of 
| the horizon, which bent over our infancy. 
There is religion in every thing around us > Acalm 
_ and holy religion in the unbreathing things of nature 
| which man would do well to imitate. It is a meek 
_and blessed influence, stealing as it were, unawares 
| upon the heart. It comes, it has no terror ; no gloom 
| in its approaches. It has to rouse up the passions sit 
1 is untrammelled by the creeds and unshadowed by the 
| superstitions of man. It is fresh from the hands of 
! the author : and glowing from the immediate presence 
|| of the great spirit which pervades and quickens it, It 
is written on the arched sky—It looks out from every 
star. It is among the hills and valleys of earth: 
where the shrubless mountain top pierces the thin m 
mosphere of eternal winter—or where the mighty for. 
est fluctuates before the strong wind, with its dark 
| waves of green foliage. It is spread out like a legi. 
| ble language upon the broad face of the unsleeping 
| ocean. It is the poctry of nature. It is this that Up. 
‘| lifts the spirit within us, until it is tall enough to over. 
| look the shadows of our place of probation, which 
_ breaks, link after link, the chains that bind us to inate. 
/Tiality ; and which opens to imagination a world of 
| spiritual beauty and holiness.—J. G. Whittier. 





AN EXTRACT. 

WE grow indolent—all of us—men and women 
alike, in absolute possession ; drowsy, torpid, (such is 
| the nature of woman—it is the law of her being,) in 

absolute security. Her heart must be agitated, now 
and then, or it wili fall asleep in its own sunshine. 
The finer ties that intertangle any two hearts, are 
never felt but when those hearts are jarred; the 
stronger ones, never, but when they are pulled at, by 
separation peril or doubt; coquettes understand this. 
It is the instinct of power, in woman. _I believe what 
Isay. Men are without it. Which of her children 
does a mother love best? That, which has been the 
cause of most anxiety, sorrow, suffering. Who ar 
the husbands and lovers, that are most passionately 
and devoutly loved? Those who would seem to be 
wholly unworthy of love—the neglectful—or the 
wicked. ‘Those, who are known to be a source of 
continual heart-burning, inquietude, and jealousy.— 
Who ever saw a neglected wife, that did not secretly 
love her husband, even to distraction,—long after she 
had grown ashamed of her love? So with men. They 
dangle after those, who hold them in a state of con 
tinual agitation. To keep the waters of affection 
pure, they must be troubled—even when all other 
waters are quiet; and, if there be no angel to doit 
why, a devil is better than quict for them. The very 
air of heaven would stagnate, but for the thunder. 80 
would these fountains, but for the occasional intruder 
|| —so would the atmosphere of a woman’s heart. 
John Neal. 





1} 

| MUSIC. 
| 

|| I greatly love, and I may say too, respect, the 


and a man will seriously ask himself the question, | no higi and irresistible yearnings afier a better, holicr | art of Music. It enters very largely, more largely 


whether he has not wandered farther from God and | exisience; who is contented with the sensuaiity and 
truth, than he was a year ago; whether he has not | grossness of earth; whose spirit never revolts at the 
often yielded to temptation when a little more resis- || darkness of his prison house, nor exults at the thougit | 
tance would have vanquished the tempter, and whether | of its final emancipation. We pity him, for he 
he has not often sinned when there was no temptation | affords no evidence of his high origin; no manifesta- 


‘than we are apt to think, into our enjoymellts 
| From the highest to the lowest in the land, fiom 
the church to the cobler’s stall, from the theatt® 
| and the concert room, to the side-walk and the cel 


} lar, every Where, and atall times, we heat the 
} . . t 
|| sound of music; and few sing but the happy. It 


at all, but only the impulse of his own lawless and||tion of that intellectual prerogative, which renders | ; and 


uncontrolled desires. It will not be enough for him || him a delegated lord of the visible creation. He can 





| is rare to meet with those who do not relish - 
‘| understand this art, in some of its forms. We 


to ascertain that he is no worse than he was before | rank no higher than animal nature ; the spiritual 1 are all ready to acknowledge our obligations t0 it 
it should fill him with shame and compunction, if he|/ could never stoop so lowly. ‘To seek for beastly ex- || for many a pleasant hour. Yet there are nd 
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é } . . . 
many who will allow it to be any thing more than | mind is ever called tocope. Inall its learned de- and anya vice, to which ennui would other 
du) 


the source of a momentary, perishing enjoyment || tails, it tasks the most acute and philosophic mind) Wise tnpel thein ; 


st, and at best, a mere luxury, doing little 
lition of society to advance or secure 
its more valuable and permanent interests. To 
this opinion, however, I cannot assent. It seems 
«ome to deserve a better praise. For my own 
art, I cannot but think that the cause of civiliza- 
a llectual progress and refinement, even 
nd religion itself, lie under serious obli- 


‘ 


—at mo 
in any con 


tion, of inte 
of morals a ; 

cations to the science and the art of music. 
~ We may say of music, that, like poetry, its 
fyundation is laid in the nature the Creator has 
civen us. The earliest literature of a people is 
poetty j partly because poetry is the language of 
eling and affection—and these sentiments pos- 
sess the mind long before it learns to reason and 
compare—and partly because poetry, by the mu- 
sic ofits cadences, serves as an important aid to 
the memory. But music is the instrument, by 
yhich poetry has, from the beginning, wrought 
its chief effect ; itis the language which, even 
atthe present day, it uses when it would make 
the deepest impression upon the heart. Wherev- 
et poetry has been found, there has music been 
find also, her inseparable companion. We can- 
uot, therefore, as some have done, suppose the 
tine ever to have been, when music was not; we 
camot, with them, refer it, for its origin, to the im- 
itation of the warbling of birds, or of the wind, 
dghing among the reeds by the river’s side. Man, 
constituted as he now is, was never without mu- 
sic in his soul. He never, surely, wanted the or- 
gans for uttering melody. Can we with more 


'to discover, arrange and define its principles. 
| There are few, even of those who excel in the va- 
‘rious departments of practice, who are competent 
|to inaster the science of their art, or reach a thor- 
ough comprehension of its deep laid principles. 
| And even considered as an art, music is an ac: 
'complishment, which, in its highest excellence, 
/can never be dissociated in our mind, fromm truly 
}exalted talent anda soul touched by the finest 
|sensibiliues. It implies and demands the exact- 
|est perceptions, the most rapid intellect, the ni- 
/cest powers of discrimination, a rare union of 
| judgment, taste and feeling, and that power of 
throwing the whole soul, as it were, into an in- 
strument, or pouring it out in the voice, whichis 
better denominated genius than any thing else. 
| Who will deny genius to Catalani, Malibran, or 
Paganini? And when we see united, in an indi- 
ividual, the knowledge of music as a science, a 
| profound acquaintance with the whole doctrine of 
| harmony, the inventive mind which records upon 
unmortal pages its original conceptions of melody 
and harmony, and that manual dexterity which 
| wields the most difficult instrument with a per- 
| fect mastery, we are presented with an example 





er department of knowledge or art. 


| ply as a study of human intellect, and you will | 
| confess that the mind which could invent those 


| airs and harmonies, could, in each note, as it was 
| written, calculate the precise effect of an orches- 





wopriety deny him a soul capable of those emo- 


itra of an hundred instruments, give to each its 


of intellectual power, hardly surpassed in any oth- | 
Read an | 
| overture of Haydn or Mozart, or listen to it, sim- | 


look at it im its Connexion 
with the ritesand services of our holy relicion. and 
you will be constrained to admit that, if it some- 
times issues in evil, it exerts, ina much rrenter 
proportion, a pure, wholesome, saving influence 
The tendency, the natural tendency of music. as 
of poetry, is to soften and refine. Who would not 


rather expect to meet with wentleness, urbanity. 


aes 
kindness ol heart, and a certian weneral au of re- 


fineiment and clegance, amone the lovers and 
disciples of music, than the Opposite traits of 
coarseness, rudeness, Inewility, and cruelty ? "Phe 
world has ever been of this opinion, and faets 
show it to be well founded. The characteristic 
cruelty of the inhabitants of Cynwthw, was attri- 
buted, by the Greek writers, to their neglect and 
contempt of music. And a learned historian of 
that people, went so far as to believe that the eu] 
tivation of musie would have power to counteract 
the effects of a harsh and w Intry climate upon the 
character. Had the Romans been lovers of mu- 
sic, hadit been a national taste, is it possible their 
early traits of barbarism should have clune to 
them as they did, even tothe last? Would a 
people with music in the ir souls have delighted in 
the savage spectacles of the in the fights 
of gladiators, and the destruction of captives and 
malefactors, by wild beasts 2 In modern times, 
we have the well-attested story—remarkable for 
the testimony it bears to the moral power of mu- 
sic—of the hired assassins, sent in pursuit of the 
unfortunate Stradella, inelted to tears. 


cireus, 


and chan- 


| ged to very women in their purposes of blood, by 


the moving strains of their victim. do we 


And 


ions which can find vent only, or best, in song ? | proper office, combine, interweave, separate and | NOt notice effects in ourselves, upon our own di 
fhe has ever had an eye to see the beauties of'|| reunite them, so as te produce that matchless re- | Positions and affections, wrought by the sorcery 
cation, a mind to comprehend them, a heart to || sult by which you are entranced, is of the rarest | Of this art of arts, which render perfectly credible 


feel, and a tongue to utter them,——and this is po- | 
etty—so has he ever had an ear tuned to catch 
all the harmony of sound which nature pours | 
fiom a thousand sources, a heart to feel it, and or- 
cans capable of returning that harmony with the 


increased effect of nature’s finest instrument, the || 





human voice,—and this is music. 
Letit not be thought that because I claim for 
iuusi¢ this close alliance with poetry, and contend | 


thatthe poet has been, and is still, indebted to |) when it astonishes us in any other branch of learn- 


i} 
| 


||in imperishable verse ? 


\order of human genius. Who can listen to the 
alinost more than earthly strains of the Messiah, | 
or the Creation, and not feel that the intellect | 
which composed them would, under other circum- 
stances, have controlled senates by the power of 





eloquence, stamped its immortality upon the can- | 
| vass or the marble, or recorded its glowing tho’ts 
Genius, as it has shone 
‘in music, isof a nature as ethereal and rare, as 


this art for much of his power over mankind, 1!) ine or art ; and it cannot be that nature will re- 


would therefore crown it with an equal honor. | 
tneeds not exagzerated praise to give it a very 
aiviable rank among polite aris and the undispu- 
tel sources of hwnan improvement. No one, 
wiless bome away by a mad enthusiasm, would 


Jara aT , 7] 
dare to raise even Hlandel, Haydn, or Mozart, toa | 


bel with Homer, Dante and Milton, or say that 
the sublime compositions of those remarkable men 
canbe compared with the divine strains of these 
luonarchs of the poetic art. But although we 


cheerfully yield to po try this supreme excellence, 


may not be so easy to determine to which of) 
the other fine arta, sculpture, painting, architec- | 
ve, Music, shall be allowed precedence in the || 


next degree. The most impartial might, per- 
Haps, find it difficult to decide between the amount 
of intellectual pleasure derived from gazing upon 
he faultless proportions of the Pantheon, upon 
the beauties of the Venus or Apollo, upon the 
nister-pieces of Raffaeile or Domenichino, or 
tom listening to the choicest strains of Beetho- 
en, Mozart, or Cimarosa. Jf from the union of 
om oe its deep foundation in our ve- 
ete . he part it has taken in the early 
Pard it as ieee 2 ri ah eens eet 
UXUY, & mere parlor pain pe ape ein 
ted in the conclusio " 2 ee 
bexion with j 4 nwhen we view it in con- 
lass — ect and genius. Music, consid- 
bet subd “nce, presents a study among the 

and profound with which the human 


‘produce her Handels, her Haydns, her Mozarts, 
in greater profusion than her Homers, her 'Tit- 
ans, or her Canovas. 

When we see how much genius has been 
) poured into modern music, that minds full of pow- 
er, and hearts full of sensibility, have invented the 
|' melodies and the harmonies which delight us, 
| how can it be otherwise than that this art should 
contain, within itself, the springs of an immense 
moral influence 2? I believe its influences are, for | 
the most part, healthful and invigorating. His- | 
tory and opservation combine to represent those 
\as benefactors of a community, who introduce 


}and cultivate a taste for this agreeable art. Its 

jundoubted tendency is to soften, refine, and ele- | 
‘ivate. If, indeed, it be viewed only as it exists in. 
|the great theatrical establishments of the corrupt 

icapitals of Europe, it may seem, and it may be, 

lrather the pander of a debilitating luxury, than | 
ithe minister of true refinement. Or, if it be con- || 
sidered only in the disastrous effects its practice || 
has so often had upon the characters and habits || 
of those who make music their profession, it may |, 
be thought an art that brings mischief rather than | 
profit to a community. But, turning from at) 


least so partial a view, look at this art as it con-| 
tributes to the pure, quiet, fire-side enjoyments of| 
almost every family throughout Europe and} 
America, affording a rational and innocent relaxa- | 








}every account that has reached us of its al 


sacred hymn of the Marsellois ? 





tion after the severe labors of the day, withholding | 
‘the young by its charms, from many a pleasure 


ra 
most miraculous influences 2 Who so callous, 
that he is proof against the melting pathos of ma- 
ny of the ancient ballads 2 Who can hear the 
touching melody of ‘ Auld Robin Gray, from 
the lips of one whose soul ¢lows with sensibility, 


}and who can throw that sensibility into the voice, 
and not confess hunself a very child, tobe moulded 


at will, by the power of this syren muse? ‘The 
effects of music through the national airs of differ- 
ent countries are not less astonishing. The exile 


‘of Switzerland, never hears, without tears, the 


song of his native valleys: and so potent has 
been its spell upon her soldiery when engaged in 
foreign service, filling their minds with sweet ima- 
ces of home, that it has been found necessary to 
forbid the singing of it, under the severest penal- 
ties. ‘The streets of Paris have again and again 
borne witness to the moral power of her songs of 
freedom. What Frenchman, whose patriotisrn 
during the ‘three days,’ did not leap to the bar- 
ncades, roused by the spirit-stirringe notes of the 
Even here, in 
this land of political safety, and seclusion, and 
peace, whose pulse beats not quicker as he hears, 
now the low and wailing tones which speak of 
sons, and daughters, and wives, slain by tyranny, 
and anon the triumphant shout, which calls upon 
the sons of freedom to march to victory or death ! 
Let the metaphysician ascribe as much of this 
power as he may to the principle of association, 
and the charms of verse; enough will be left to 
prove the residence of an immense moral power, a 
beautiful and a sacred power, in the art we love. 





To Correspondents.----The article signed 
We 
shall publish it in our next, but it is necessary, in 
the mean time, that he should ‘drop in,’ and ex- 
plain some illegibilities in his manuscript. ‘F.’ 
inadmissible. ‘H. W.’ in our next. 


‘B,’ came to hand too late for this number. 
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‘There is poetry in the harmonies of 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the 
rt | soul over the memories of eaily years, and in the thoughts of glory 
, shat chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.’—Prentice. 





THE PAST AND CORIING YEAR, 


WHITTIER, 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF 
Wave of an awful torrent, thronging cown, 
With all thy wealth of centurics, to the cold 
Embraces of Eternity, o’ersuown 
With the great wrecks of empire, and the old 
Magnificence of nations, who are gone ;— 
Thy last, 
Along the shore of Being, 
Thrilling on broken harp-string: 


faint murmur—thy departing sigh, 
like a tone 


—or the swell 





Of the chained wind’s last whisper, hath gone by, 
And thou hast floated from the world of breath 
To the still guidance of o’ern-astering Death— 


Thy pilot to eternity—tarewell! 


Go swell the throngful past—Go, blend with all 
The garnered things of Dcath; and bear with thee 
The treasures of thy pilgriu age—the tall 
And beautiful 
Of Love and high Ambition. 


dreains of Kope—the ministry 
Man remains 
To dream again as idly; and the stains 

Of passion will be visible once moie. 
The winged Spirit will not be confined 
Mind 
house, and still— 
it to il— 
Unfurl the pinions fitted but to soar 


3y the experience of thy 
Will strugel 
With Eartin’s strong fetters binding 


journey 


e in its prison 


In that pure atinosphere, where spirits range— 
The home of high existen 
And blighting may not enter. 
Will bloomm—a iichle 
Of oid afiectious 
His eagle-plume most proudly, for the rein 


ces,—where change 
Love again 
flower—upon the grave 
; and Ambition wave 
Of Conscience will be looseued from the soul 
Yo give his purpose freedom. ‘The control 
Of reason will be changeful, and the ties 
Which gather hearts together, and make up 
The romance of existence, will be rent:— 
Yea, poison will be poured in Friendship’s cup ; 
And for Earth’s low familiar element, 


Even Love itself forsake its kindred skies. 


But not alone dark visions !—happier things 
Will float above existence like the wings 
Of the starred bird ‘of Paradise; and Love 
Will not be all a dream, or rather prove 
A dream—a sweet forgetfuluess—that hath 
No wakeful changes—ending but in Death. 
Yea, pure hearts shall be pledged beneath the eyes 
Of the beholding heaven, and in the light 
Of the love-hallowed moon. The quiet Night 
Shall hear that language underneath the skies 
Which whispereth above them, as the prayer 
And the deep vow is spoken. Passing fair 
And gifted creatures, with the light of truth 
And undebarred affection, as a crown, 
Resting upon the beautiful brow of youth, 
Shall smile on stately manhood, kneeling down 
Before them, as to Idols. Friendship’s hand 
Shall clasp its brother’s; and Affection’s tear 
Be sanctified with sympathy. The bier 
Of stricken love shall lose the fears which Death 
Giveth his fearful work, and earnest Faith 
Shall look beyend the shadow and the clay— 
The pulseless sepulchre—the cold decay; 
And to the quiet of the spirit-land 
Follow the mourned and lovely. Gifted ones, 
Lighting the Heaven of Intellect, like suns, 
Shall wrestle well with circumstance, and bear 
The agony of scorn—the preying care, 


Nature—in the gentle 











Wedded to burning bosoms—and go down 
In sorrow to the noteless sepulchre, 

With one lone hope, embracing like a crown 
The cold and death-like forehead of Despair, 
That after times shall treasure up their fame 

Even as a proud inheritance and high, 
their name 


And beautiful beings love to breathe 


With the recorded things that never die. 


And thou, gray voyager to the breezeless sea 
Of infinite Oblivion—Speed thou on— 
Another gift of Time succeedeth. thee 
Fresh: from the hand of God; for thou hast done 
The errand of thy Destiny; and none 
Go—and bear 
Mortality’s frail records to thy cold, 


May dream of thy returning: 


Eternal prison house ;—the midnight prayer 
Cf suffering bosoms, and the fevered care 

Of worldly hearts—the miser’s dream of gold- 
grasp at greatuess—the quenched light 
Gf broken spirits—the fors 


Ampbition’s 
iven wrong 
And the abiding curse—ay, bear along 
Lo—thy knell 
Gathers upon the windy breath of night, 

Its last and faintest echo. Fare thee well! 


These wrecks of thy own making. 


THE DEAD BEAUTY. 


BY ROBERT MORRIS. 





Comer to the h 
The 
And as ye raise 


ise of death, ye young and proud, 


place 
with trembling hand the shroud 

From her who here in death’s cold arms lics sleeping, 
wht ene moment 


Ch turn each thoi from the crowd, 





» Where soon the earth-worm shall be creeping. 


Aud g 





See that clo 





d eye on which the long lash droops 


As if ’twere conscious Life lad thence departed, 


Aud her who there in trembling horror stoops 


Yo Kiss the Hp of beauty broken hearted— 


Oh, mark that soul-wrung mother, as the thread 
; 


That binds her daughter’s raven hair is riven, 





And as in maniac gricf she clasps the dead, 
h 


And glues her lips to those which blooin in heaven ! 


Come hither, thou who wear’st the wreath of fame; 


Whose soul is fraught with visions stern and high ; 
What recks it for tle phantom of a name! 
Come ponder here, for thou wert born to die! 
} 


To die! ay k quenched by the sea, 


Thy b 


—as a spar 


o 


, and thou wilt seein 


ng shall 





go OU 


A dim thing on the waste of memory— 


Searcely a thought--the shadow of a dream! 


And thou, fair girl, come to the place of death, 
Leave for a while the 
Life is a fla 
And thou a fri 
Look at thy 
That steams a pall o’er beauty’s lifeless bosom, 


boisterous scenes of mirth ; 
ne quenched by a single breath, 


e creature of the earth! 





sister clay--the long dark hair 
Once floated gaily in the summer air 


As thine docs now, till death destroyed love’s blossom! 


Beloved and loving, 
With the 
E’en as the 
Thus meltéd out existence, and ¢ 
Up to her ¢ 
Whoin fate’s keen arrow 


she has passed away 

first frost that cold misfortune sent— 

snow April’s sunny day, 
he went 

i0d, all artless as the dove 

pierces—she was given 

To be for us a model, and the love 


That blest her here will sanctify in heaven! 


How beautiful she was!—her full blue eye 


Swam with expression—-shone with tenderness 
And the long lash fell o’er it droopingly, 
As if it were to shadow the excess 
Of nature’s beauty. Innocence was hers, 
Such as the fawn’s, all glad activity ; 
And many bowed as beauty’s worshippers— 
Oh God! that she should die through treachery ! 


Ay! she has died—the night winds soon shall bring 
Above her grave a mournful requiem, 

And wild flowers breathe there with the voice of spring ; 
Oh would to heaven that she might come with thei! 

Come ! look your last and kiss that icy brow— 
Ay—pour the soul in grief, for she was all 

That woman may be in a sphere so low, 
And now—oh! God—throw back the sable pall! 


where sorrow o’er the tomb bends weeping ; 








——— ee 


From the New- England Magazin, 
THE FLY’S REVENGE. 


BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


I 


————— 


‘So,’ said a fly, as he paused and thought 
How he had just been brusl ed al out, 
‘They think, perhaps, I am next to nought— 
Put into life but to be pu tout! : VOLU. 

‘Just as if, when our Maker planned 
His mighty scheme, he had quite forgot 

To grant the work of his skilful hand, 
The peaceful fly, an abiding spot. 


0 i 


‘They grudge me even a breath of air, 


FUN 
A speck of earth and a ray of sun! 
This is more than a fly can bear— Al 
Now I?ll pay them for what they’ve done !" 
Al 


Fist, he lit on the idle thumb 


Of a poet, and, ‘Now for your thoughts,’ said be, by 








‘Wherever the soar, 1’ll make them come . 
Down from their towering flight, to me! nm 
He went and tickled the nasal tip ‘ 
Of the scholar, and over his eyebrow stung, - 
Till he raised his hand, and his brain let slip | 
A chain of geins that had just been strung. As 
4 
He washed his feet in the worthless tear Hi 
A belle at the theatre chanced to weep— ‘ ' 
‘ Rouge in the bath!’ he cried; ‘my dear, seu 
Your check has a blush that is not skin deep? 
Off, to a crowded church, he flew, a 
And over their face sLolcaly stepped, ! 
Pointing out to the pastor’s view Thi 
How many sheep in the pasture slept. } 
On, 
He buzzed about at a lady's ear, q 
Just as a youth, with piteous sigh, As 
Popped the qustion she would not hear, b 
And only answered ‘a saucy fly? 
Wh 
On the astronomer’s painted glass A 
He Jeisurely stood and stretched his wing; Anc 
For here, he knew he was sure to pass T 
For quite a great aud important thing. His 
, 
¢ Now is the time,’ i he, ‘my man, But 
To measure the fly from head to heel! T 
Number the miles, and if you can, 
Name the planets that i couceal ! Say 
7 
‘What do you call the twinkling star Ah! 
Over the spot where you see me tread— 1 
And the beautiful cluster of lights afar, No hi 
Ranged in the heavens above my head ? W 
No h 
¢ Ah! it is station which swells us all, To 
At once, to a size that were else unknown ! Hartford, J 





And now, if ever I hear you call 
My race an order bencath your own— 


‘ll tell the world of this comic scene; 
And how they will laugh to hear that I, 
Sinall as you think me, can stand between 


SNC 
A Tare 


(Toss our iH 


You and your view of the spacious sky” a 
that day | 
« 


TIE. 


BY HENRY KIRKE WHITE 


F 'ssionately 
‘Merence py 
baud of Gog 
NOW trom 7] 
rin all our 
Orgot jt 





Ture is to God nor future, nor a past ; 
Thron’d in his might, all times to him are present; 
He hath no lapse, no past, no time to come ; 

Ile sees before him one eternal now, 

Time moveth not! Our being ’tis that moves, 
And we swift gliding down life’s rapid stream, 
Dream of swift ages, and revolving years, 
Ordain’d to chronicle our passing days ; 

So the young sailor in the gallant bark, 

Scudding before the wind, beholds the coast 
Receding from his eyes, and thinks the while, 
Struck with amaze, that he is motionless, 

And that the land is sailing. 


—bu 
gun but of 
One fami 
Heneo, the { 
ach other or 
Ot together 
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